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display. 
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Economy by Co-operation 


URTHER economy seemed necessary. We 
had cut the number of pages per issue; we 
had reduced the number of issues per annum ; 
we had sacrificed the former good appearance 
of The Junior Bookshelf by slashing the margins ; 

we had adopted a smaller type for part of the contents ; 
we had reduced printings practically to the bare number 
of subscriptions ; we had used a lighter weight paper ; 
we had restricted our advertisements to nine pages. 
But we could not satisfy ourselves that we were 
giving our subscribers what we consider value for money 
even at the reduced subscription rate of 5/— per annum. 
Was there any way of giving more? There remained 
one. We could still further curtail the amount of space 
given to advertisements. But last year’s restriction to 
nine pages had involved refusing space to certain pub- 
lishers. We wanted to avoid this in future issues while 
effecting additional restrictions, and at the same time we 
were unwilling to forego any of our advertisement revenue. 
We have achieved all these ends through the willing- 
ness of advertisers to be restricted to half a page each 
at a somewhat increased price. We take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for helping us out of a difficulty. 
We have limited ourselves to six pages of advertise- 
ments, and three extra pages thus become available for 


literary matter or reviews. 
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Patricia Lynch—An Appreciation 
By ELEANOR GRAHAM 
ATRICIA LYNCH interests me more keenly 


with every book she writes. I find myself 
looking forward eagerly and confidently to 


the next. 
She has great gifts and has come to use 
them well. She knows and understands the Irish 


people and her scenes are crowded with characters, 
many of whom are etched in sharply against a lively 
background, so that the reader gets a quick impression 
of real people, as in a well-produced documentary 
film where the crowds have been carefully chosen and 
skilfully directed. She knows the continuity of their 
lives and thought, and shows them living, not as puppets 
dancing to her whistling, nor mere painted, space- 
filling figures. She presents a picture which is complete 
in the three—or one might almost say fowr—dimensions, 
without tricks or caricature, keeping faith with the 
young whose experience of life is so far slight, and 
with the old whose past glories and tragedies and 
mistakes may so easily be transformed and mis- 
represented until they are robbed of all meaning. 

I often wonder what she will do with this gift of hers. 
Willi she continue to write wholeheartedly for children 
out of the deep reserves of her thought, experience and 
understanding ? Or will she, like so many others, turn 
to the adult public where appreciation is so much 
. more generously given? Who could blame her if she 
did? But we need such writers as Patricia Lynch in 
the children’s world and it would be a grave reproach 
indeed to us all if we did not care enough to keep her. 

Right from the first, with The Turf-cutter’s Donkey, 
I felt the power in her pen, in the fine full setting of 
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the scene, the sure development of atmosphere. I liked 
her simplicity, the easy flow both of words and ideas, 
the richness of the Irish idiom. I admired her imagina- 
tion, so spontaneous and free from all the blemishes of 
archness or whimsicality. 

It was a book of great promise, and if it had defects 
they were trivial, due mainly to inexperience, to perhaps 
a certain lack of self-confidence. Its childhood scenes 
were excellent: fresh, detailed, vivid. Eileen and 
Seamus were sufficiently well drawn for the author’s 
real gift to be apparent, though they were less com- 
pletely satisfying than Michael or Sheila in later books. 
They lacked a little of the robustness of these, and 
their conversation dropped sometimes, with odd effect, 
almost to the niceness of the nursery-bred child. 

The magic element was handled with a light toucks 
and Eileen’s donkey and the friendly leprechaun entered 
the plot as simply and naturally as the turf-cutter 
himself. I must admit, however, that I felt the story 
grow colder with the arrival of the Irish heroes. Nor 
have I been able to accept them in any of Miss Lynch’s 
other books. They remain, for me, lay figures dragged in 
to present a diversion, but never achieving life of theirown. 

Nevertheless, the book was good, and the promise 
for the future, great. 

That promise was not immediately fulfilled. The 
next book, a sequel to the first, was something of a 
disappointment to critical people. It contained some bad 
nightmare moments. The Old Woman of Youghal was 
not of the same fibre as, say, Yellow Handkercher, and did 
not get across. The children’s adventures seemed to 
me forced, less natural, as though invention had failed 
and memory had been flogged for some bright ideas— 
a situation in which Miss Lynch need never tind herself, 


I am sure. 
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Then came The King of the Tinkers—an achievement 
far beyond either of the others. It still promised more 
ahead, but it also gave remarkable proof of the qualities 
of the author. There was the tender drawing of Miheal 
and his mother, and their happiness in poverty and 
want ; the splendid magic of Red Lanty, and the affair 
of the fine white hens who laid an egg evety day ; the 
sinister, swaggering figure of Yellow Handkercher 
striding like a giant across the Fahy’s path. The slight 
diffidence felt in her earlier books was gone, and the 
reader was aware in this of a new zest and a swiftly 
flowing, very sure pen. 

Many, many characters cross the pages, and almost 
all stand clear as people of flesh and blood, such as we 
ourselves may have met, may still meet any day. Move- 
ment of events is rapid and sweeping. The inventive- 
ness of the author never falters. The atmosphere is so 
strong one feels that the words have been flung on to 
paper before the first rapture and riot of inspiration had 
time to fade. 


Yet in this book, too, the coming of the Irish heroes 
casts a gloom over the glowing scene, and again they 
fail to come to life and grasp the story in their own 
hands. They have no attraction for the reader beside the 
excitement of these wild tinker characters, overdrawn 
to something far more than life size, so that the shadows 
they cast over the quict lives of Miheal and his mother 
are tremendous and ominous. 


King of the Tinkers was certainly as exciting to the 
critic as ever it could be to a child! 

Patricia Lynch’s last two books, The Grey Goose of 
Kilnevin and Fiddler’s Quest, went different ways—the 
one a fairy story of a very high order, and the other 
an almost-novel dealing entirely with people of this 
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world. Both show the fulfilment of that early promise, 
and one cannot but feel that they point to a dividing 
of the ways. 

The former has the very substance and sinews of the 
traditional fairy tale. Betsy, the little grey goose, a 
simple but extremely sensible fowl of no account in her 
own farmyard, goes out into the world through the 
mere accident of getting separated from the rest of the 
geese as they were driven to market. Her association 
with Sheila is in the same good tradition, for Sheila is a 
good little girl, unloved and unwanted, conscientious 
in the scrupulous fulfilment of the impossible tasks set 
her, yet daring much for the sake of the little goose 
who became so quickly her dear companion. 

Strange, exciting characters develop the story, but 
they are under restraint in this book, and Miss Lynch 
never allows them to dwarf or overshadow the little 
girl and the goose. There is a gentle, dreamlike quality 
in all the magic. The broad design is perfect and the 
detail finely executed. 

Fiddler’s Quest is far temote from its predecessor. 
The focus of interest is on Widow Raferty’s household 
in the little white-washed cottage in Dublin. King 
Cadogan and the end of the Quest is romantic enough, 
but of little importance compared with the vigorous 
stirrings of the plot as that devoted and warm-hearted 
family play their parts in the drama brought to their 
doors by the uneasy politics of the times. This book 
again promises change and something better still, and I 
wonder very much what we shall see next from her pen ? 

I should like to add this postcript: I had so often 
wondered, knowing that Miss Lynch is young, how 
she came by her acquaintance with so rich a variety 
of characters. I thought she might, perhaps, have been 
a lonely child, listening by the hour to old wives’ tales, 
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Or, maybe, another sort of lonely child darting hither 
and thither between grown-up legs on crowded market 
or fair days, listening here, watching there, patting 
two and two together with the peculiar shrewdness 
of a child whose living depends upon her wits. 

In the end I wrote to her, and this is part of what she 
has replied : 

“, . . 1 was aiways bothering my mother to tell 
me a story. When she was a child she had an old 
nurse who was a real West Cork Shanachie (traditional 
Story Teller), who used to tell the old stories of 
herces and warrior kings and queens as well as 
ordinary tales of the country. My mother re-told them 
to me on long train or boat journeys, waiting at 
stations, in dingy lodgings, and trudging along 
endless roads. I suppose that is my background... . 

“There is a great deal of actual experience in the 
stories, many of the people and animals are real. 
Yeller Handkercher was a real person, Fat Maggie, 
too, the ballad singer, Fergus, Long Ears, the people 
on the Granuaile. I have met a great many people, 
had a good many small adventures, heard many 
stories, and they all come into my books.” 


The war seems to have given a fillip to small children’s books, 
some of them very nicely produced. The most attractive I have seen 
are published by Faber. They are excellently produced, and have 
an old-world flavour. Another good series is by Chatto. These 
are tiny volumes each consiscing of twelve pages of coloured 
lithographs with a line or two lines of text beneath each. They 
really are splendid little books and should be worth buying for 
next Christmas for use as ‘ stocking’ books. 
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Stories about Dolls 


By ErLeen H. CoLwe i 


O children still play with dolls ? Undoubtedly 
they do, although in these days of youthful 
sophistication they may be discarded at an 
earlier age. Children are conservative, and 
the sale of dolls shows no tendency to decline 

as yet. Dolls are, of course, an essentially feminine 
plaything, and few boys will admit to an interest in them 
—Francis Thompson was a notable exception. 

It is interesting to consider the reasons for the popu- 
larity of dolls through so many centuries. That they 
appeal to the motherly instinct of small girls goes without 
saying. On them is lavished a world of affection and 
they have to submit to the everyday routine experienc:d 
by their little “ mothers.” To children dolls are often 
more real than the world around them. “ Tessa is 
my best friend,” said a child of eight. Charlotte M. 
Yonge spoke of dolls as her children and her sisters. 
Aksakoff in Years of Childhood says that his sister 
had a number of dolls which she called her “ daughters 
and her nieces ; this gave rise to many conversations and 
entertainments in complete imitation of grown-up 
people.” 

In view of this sustained interest in dolls one would 
expect to find a large number of books about them. 
Actually there are surprisingly few. “ Doll” stories 
seem to fall into two main types—those in which a 
doll retains its limitations and those in which it becomes 
a miniature human being and plans its own adventures. 

To the former class belongs the best of all doll stories, 
Rachel Field’s Hitty. Hitty is made from the wood of a 
mountain ash and is only six and a half inches high, but 
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she has personality—as all dolls have for their owners. 
She is modest and sedate and suffers much humiliation 
because of the “ unladylike ” situations into which her 
adventures lead her. But in spite of shipwreck, fire, separa- 
tion from her mistress and terrifying situations in which— 
to use her own words—“ had it not been that my hair 
was so firmly painted on my head, I have no doubt that 
it would have stood on end,” she retains her pleasant 
expression and meets new mistresses and famous people 
with natural modesty. As the book closes in Hitty’s 
hundredth year, we feel that she is still adequate for any 
adventure which may overtake her. Dorothy Lathrop’s 
illustrations in this book convey admirably the ““wooden- 
ness” and attractive character of the staid little person 
that is Hitty. 

Margaret and Mary Baker’s Roaming Doll is also 
inconvenienced by her helplessness. Victoria Josephine 
is seventy years old and she dreads being packed away— 
she longs to travel to broaden her mind. So Dondo 
the puppy drags her away and before long she is nearly 
eaten by a cow, her lovely old clothes are exchanged 
for a rough sailor suit and her aristocratic nose is 
replaced by one which, as she says, is “enough to 
shock any self-respecting doll.” At last chance throws 
her into the arms of her little mistress who before had 
disliked her. “I /ove this doll,” says Diana with satis- 
faction, and Victoria Josephine, now so disreputable, 
is happy. For as Mrs. Doll says in Floating Island, 
“Dolls need children and children need dolls.” 

Emma in the book of the same name by Dorothy Ann 
Lovell is not merely a helpless piece of wood. As we 
meet her in her crinoline and poke bonnet and notice 
her “shapely pointed nose and eager expression,” we 
are fully conscious of the fact that she once belonged to 
a Princess. Emma escapes from the museum in which 
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she lives and goes to the Palace to find her Princess. The 
family are out of town and so Emma begins her long 
journey to Scotland. Imagine the intrepid little creature 
stepping out, with such minute steps, along the unending 
moonlit road! But Emma is a lady of resource and in 
spite of arrest, weariness and set-backs she reaches the 
Palace in Scotland—only to find that the Royal family 
has returned once more to England! Then she realizes 
also that her own Princess is long since dead, for Emma 
herself is a hundred years old, but she faces this new 
blow with dignified courage and at last gains the hap- 
piness she so richly deserves. “Emma the Royal 
Doll comes home!” 

Throughout this story, although Emma moves about 
and talks, the fact that she still remains doll size seems 
unnoticed by those she meets—the wardress in the 
prison lifts her on to the bed, the guard helps her down 
from her seat in the train and the policeman hides her 
under a newspaper without comment. To an adult 
this seems odd, but I suspect that a child would be quite 
unconscious of it. 

In Joyce L. Brisley’s Purl and Plain, we have wooden 
dolls of less exalted lineage. Purl and Plain explore 
everyday places like the attic, the cellar and the garage. 
They are able to get about in an “undoll-like’”’ fashion 
but their meals are delightfully suitable, including a 
pudding made of a wax candle melted down in a doll’s 
cup, sprinkled with coloured beads and turned out while 
still warm! But this story, although amusing, is not one 
of Miss Brisley’s best. 

All children know and love the “ Josephine ” books 
by Mrs. H. C. Cradock. Josephine’s dolls can move 
about and talk and they take an interest in what John 
and Josephine do in their games of “ Let’s pretend.” 
These dolls too have personality—Dorothy is “ stuck- 
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up,” Quacky is naughty and Granny is always saying 
that things are not as they were in her young days. 

Ruthy of Catherine Preston’s Ingeborg and Ruthy is a 
delightful little person. She ccmes to life—rather to 
Ingeborg’s dismay—and does all sorts of naughty 
things for which the helpless Ingeborg is blamed, for 
who would believe that Ruthy is responsible ? She is 
only a doll! Ingeborg’s motherly feelings. for her 
mischievious little “‘ daughter ” are sorely tried. Ruthy 
is so deliciously small and naughty ! At last the little 
doll herself decides that as she can’t have fun without 
getting Ingeborg into trouble, she will become a doil 
again, and Ingeborg agrecs that when dolls are just 
dolls “‘ they are so much more your own.” 

In all the miniature world cf dolls, a dolls’ house is 
the most fascinating property. There is a charm for 
el] chilcren in the miniature and a dolls’ house is a 
delightful reprecuction of cduit life on a small. scale. 
Rose Fyleman treats this humorously in The Dolls’ 
House, with its occupants Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus 
Godolphi in, Pansy and Hamish Douglas Alexander. 
It seems tl at there are disadvantages in living in a dolls’ 
house—nene cf the windows c pen and when the front 
is off to air tte house, one has to be careful not to fall 
cut. It is disconcerting to live in a house in which the 
cinamcnts fall cff the mantelpiece every time anyone 
walks Ly, and it cannot Le convenient to have to climb 
up the front of the house to go to bed as Dulcie the maid 
has to. As Mrs. Godolphin says, “ Dolls have no life 
of their cwn . . . they have to stay where they are put, 
and do just what they are made to do.” However, Miss 
Fyleman’s dolls seem to make up for this at night very 
successfully. 

Floating Islarxd, by Anne Parrish, is also a dolls’ house 
story. The house and doll family is wrecked on a tropical 
island. Can ycu remember such a dolls’ house with its 
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fire of shiny red paper in the dining-room, the pictures 
pasted on the wall, the tiny bath which held a thimbleful 
of water (which you first poured into a minute tank), 
and the plaster food on the sideboard ? The doll family 
would not have eaten the plaster lobster, chicken, fish 
and pudding for worlds, for they were personal friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Doll always wear evening dress and are 
a little stiff in their manners because they cannot bend 
in the middle, but William and Annabel can bend all 
over and the way in which they turn their heads right 
round is most alarming to their mother. 

On the island the dolls go through a series of confused 
adventures in their efforts to find each other. They 
struggle with tropical plants, animals and insects of 
nightmare variety. Mrs. Doll has her difficulties, poor 
soul, for her wig is gone and the hole in her head is 
apt to get alarmingly full of water, but fortunately Mr. 
Doll is a comfort to her in spite of his (literally) cracked 
head. At last the Doil family feel that they must return 
to the world, for somewhere children are waiting for 
them, so they signal a passing ship. When the sailors 
land they find only a dolls’ house in which Mr. Doll 
once more leans stiffly against a chair and Annabel 
plays the half-dozen notes of the. piano. Dinah the 
cook is the only rebel, for she has become the Queen of 
the monkeys. 

As long as there are children in the world, such stories 
as these I have selected will be read and loved. Dolls 
may change their material and outward form, their 
dress and style, for they are a mirror of the times in 
which they are made, but they will still retain that 
element of reality and make-believe which endears them to 
their mistresses. And however ugly or battered they may 
be, there will always be some child to say with Kinysley : 

“ Yet, for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world.” 
i 





Notes from the Cellar 


One of the pleasantest things I have heard for many months 
is the fact that Dent’s are planning to publish an English edition 
of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s book The Cat Who Went to Heaven. 1 
expect its Chinese background has prompted them to do this at 
the present time. This book, which is a collection of Chinese 
legends woven into one whole, has always seemed to me to be Miss 
Coatsworth’s most beautiful work. Less pleasing is the fact that 
Dent’s propose to omit the Lynd Ward illustrations that are so 
perfectly in harmony with the text in the American edition. 

But Miss Carey assures me that the artist she has chosen to 
illustrate her edition has done some lovely work for it. Publica- 
tion will probably be postponed until after the war because the 
superlative quality of the artist’s work calls for better paper than 
is available to-day. 


My niece Pat, having been told by several well-meaning uplifters 
like myself that the numerous school stories she is reading are 
rubbish, or words to that effect, now wants to know if Arthur 
Ransome’s stories are “ good” books. I wonder are we making 
her into a little prig ? Still, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and having been introduced to one Ransome she has now 
read all the other Ransome titles with apparent gusto and without 
any pressure from the uplifters. But perhaps that means nothing, 
either, because I notice, while snooping round her bedroom, that 
her present bedside book is Bosom Friends, by Angela Brazil. 


Apropos my notes in a recent issue on the subject of American 
“ comics,” a reader suggests that there is a good deal of truth in 
one American librarian’s comment on the same subject. ‘‘ The 


trouble with us librarians is that we are afraid to laugh at Donald 
Duck.” 


The high spot of the mail from America a month or two ago was 
the arrival of a copy of the American edition of De la Mare’s 
Bells and Grass. American and British ideas on illustration differ 
widely, and I suppose the question of what type of work best 
interprets such poems as are in this book is very much a matter of 
personal predilection. The Viking Press decided that the delicate 
lovely pictures by Dorothy Lathrop would fit De la Mare’s poems. 
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The result is exquisite. Endpapers and wrapper in pastel shades, 
and the small pictures in the text, have very obviously been drawn 
to fit the page on which they appear. The type used is Aldine 
Bembo and the paper of excellent quality. The result is one of the 
most perfect pieces of book production I have seen for many a day. 

Whether Miss Lathrop is better fitted to illustrate such a book 
than Robert Emett, whose pictures adorn the English edition, is 
for each individual to decide. Mr. Emett is more masculine, more 
virile, more humorous, perhaps more qualified to capture the 
peculiar attributes of the poet’s imagination. Miss Lathrop displays 
a great love for small creatures, her pictures show a more tranquil 
mind. An interesting comparison may be made in the case of the 
short poem, Done For. Mr. Emett shows Old Ben Bailey stalking 
off with his gun, looking furtively back, with the dead bunny over 
his shoulder. Miss Lathrop shows the dead bunny lying among the 
primroses. Both pictures express the poem’s content and spirit, 
but in so very different a manner. 


I am always interested in the things to be found among that 
flotsam and jetsam of the day’s mail that is not immediately dealt 
with. A recent clearing up produced a copy of Children’s Books, 
1941, issued annually by the New York Public Library. A fore- 
word states: “ Every year for thirty-one years during November 
and December an exhibition of children’s books suggested as holiday 
gifts has been held in the Central Children’s Room.” Thirty-one 
years is a long time and the cumulative effect on book sales should 
by now have become impressive in the matter of quality. Not only 
are new books exhibited; the perennial favourites in their best 
editions are there too. 

Another oddment that claimed my attention was the April issue 
of the Newark (New Jersey) Public Library Library Letter. 
The intriguing title was Books for Retarded Readers. The 
basis of selection is readability and attractive format rather than 
any scientific tests of difficulty. The interest level of the books 
has been found to be several years higher than their reading difficulty 
and their appeal to retarded readers has been tested in the Newark 
Children’s Library. A number of books well known in this 
country are included. Here are a few of them: Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins ; Sambo and the Twins; Peter Pan; The Story of Bahar; 
Epaminondas and his Auntie; Mike Mulligan and his Steam Shovel ; 
The Little Lame Prince ; The Great Geppy ; Snowwhite and the Seven 
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Dwarfs (Wanda Gag’s translation); Emil and the Detectives; The 
Story of Dr. Dolittle ; Pinocchio; What Faty Did. 

This list seems to be a useful picce of work which English librarians 
might like to copy and such a list might prove useful also in Wales, 
where the bi-lingual nature of education tends to present the same 
sort of difficulties. 


In Miss Green’s article on Youth Libraries in our July, 1942, 
issue an error was made in quoting the title of a book by Mr. E. A. 
Leyland. The title should have read, The Public Library and the 
Adolescent. ati are tendered to Mr. an for this slip. 


The Newbery me Caldas Medals for 1942 were given at the 
A.L.A. Annual Conference in June. The Newbery Medal for the 
best story went to W. D. Edmunds for his book The Matchlock Gun. 
It is a thrilling Red Indian story with an authentic background of 
the Mohawk Valley and with excellent characterization of both 
whites and Indians. The Caldecott Medal was awarded to Make 
Way for Ducklings, by R. McCloskey. This most delightful book is 
about a family of Mallard ducks who established themselves in one 
of the public parks in Boston and held up the traffic while they 
went from one park to another. It might easily be a true story, 
one of those rare incidents in city life that bring a happy and 
amused smile to the faces of thousands of busy humans. The large 
pictures in black and white show the Boston that American readers 
know and the string of little ducklings crossing the main streets 
while the police hold up the traffic is a most engaging sight. It 
is a book full of atmosphere and will have a universal appeal. 


Children’s Book Weeks in various boroughs in Surrey have 
recently engaged the attention of the National Book Council. 
They have all been very successful. The N.B.C. News Sheet 
tells us that the Malden Children’s Book Week was a “‘ smashing 
success,” and it seems that no superlatives can adequately describe 
the success at Wallington and Gillingham (Kent). Now I trust 
that if this note is read by the organizers of these Book Weeks I 
shall not be thought to be crabby, superior or what you will. But 
I cannot resist commenting. Why on earth should these occasions 
not be huge successes ? How indeed could they fail to be ? This 
same thing has been done annually in America for at least twenty 
years. It was a complete success there right from the word go. 
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When all the talking has been done, when all the enthusiasm 
that has been generated is at its height or has worn off, the Book 
Week idea has one fundamental idea and one only—to sell more 
books. Now to sell more books pre-supposes books to sell, and 
my own experience is that so few children’s books are now avail- 
able that to encourage an additional sale is a very disheartening 
affair. One must suppose, or at least hope, that during, and for a 
short time after, each Book Week the local booksellers will have 
been inundated with children and parents bursting to spend their 
money on books. What books will they find ? Unless these book- 
sellers are specially favoured by publishers for the occasion they 
will find a sadly disappointing collection. Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
gave a talk at Wallington and thereby undoubtedly stimulated 
interest in his own books. How many of this author’s books were 
available in the bookshops of Wallington ? How many of them 
are in print ? 

In brief, while I am fully in accord with Book Weeks and have 
always advocated them, and while I most certainly wish to see 
more children’s books sold, I feel that the N.B.C. is dissipating 
its energies in pushing round a mill wheel which is already revolving 
so rapidly that it will soon, owing to war-time conditions, have 
ground all the available corn. 

The above notes were written some months ago and were 
crowded out of our November issue. Since then Children’s Book 
Weeks have been held in a number of districts and have had the 
same success everywhere. The first of the 1943 series has been 
recently held at Mitcham. As I can see no reason to change my 
feeling about them I will let the note stand. 


Miss A. P. JepHcott’s book, Girls Growing Up, is of interest 
to readers of this magazine for its chapter on reading. To anyone 
concerned with the dissemination of a better type of book for 
young people this chapter on the reading habits of girls in their 
teens is most depressing. Surveying the reading tastes of girls 
from fourteen to eighteen, girls who, be it remembered, have for 
some years been offered the facilities provided by public and 
school libraries, it would appear that the vast majority of the 
young people whose reading has been checked for the purposes 
of the book imbibe practically nothing but either “ neurotic 
bloods ” or some very milk and water publications. These are 
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types of reading which, to repeat a quotation made by Miss 
Jephcott, “are tending to stabilize popular feeling and insight 
at low levels.” This surely puts it very mildly. The author of 
Girls Growing Up suggests no remedy. Nor, so far as I know, does 
anyone else. 

Our American contemporary, the Horn Book, the arrival of which 
is one of the joys of all children’s book enthusiasts, always 
produces a very attractive Christmas number. The 1942 issue 
is even more fascinating than usual. In addition to plenty of 
illustrations, a substantial bunch of reviews of current books and a 
variety of articles of interest, it contains an excellent list of 
Christmas stories. But the special charm of the number is a trans- 
lation by Cornelia Meigs of the Alsatian Christmas story, La 
Merveilleuse Histore du bon St. Florentin d’ Alsace. 1 hope some 
publisher will think it worth while to produce an English edition 
of this most delightful story. 


The McColvin Report has brought us the following note from 
Mi.s Johnson, of Southampton Public Library: “ On receiving 
a copy of the McColvin Report I glanced through the list of 
contents, skimmed the introduction, and then turned to the 
part which naturally interested me most—Work With Children. 
I must confess that I was disappointed. Although I agree with most 
of what Mr. McColvin says, it does seem to me that he has stopped 
short of the logical conclusion to his findings, what most people 
in touch with library work with children in this country believe to 
be a cryirg need, namely, an adequate system of training in 
Librarianship with Children with some recognized qualification. 

“ After some general introductory remarks, Mr. McColvin 
states bluntly that library work with children is not, with the 
usual honourable exceptions, being done really well. He goes 
on to state : ‘ One of the first tasks facing the post-war librarian 
is . . . to encourage the adequate production of suitable material 
necessary for a full development of library work with children.’ 
He goes on to say that stocks of books must be built up from 
“carefully selected items chosen by well-qualified people.’ This 
brings him to children’s librarians. He asks: ‘To what extent 
have we taken steps to find, train and employ these people ? 

How many properly chosen and well-trained children’s 
librarians are there?” Now, I thought, we are coming to the 
crux of the matter. But, no! That was all. There follows a good 
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deal more on the distribution of books through public libraries 
and schools, but nowhere in the report can I find any recom- 
mendations for the immediate or even future training of children’s 
librarians. There is a suggestion tnat librarians working for their 
Fellowship may like to do some special study of work with children 
but here a definite statement is made that no schools or courses 
for the Fellowship examination will be provided. So this will 
not meet the needs of the number of children’s librarians required. 
“Even if this report fails to go far enough in this respect it 
does provide us with an opportunity to convince the Library 
Association that it is high time some action was taken.” 


The Association of Children’s Librarians has elected to its 
committee Miss N. M. Johnson, of Southampton Public Library. 
This is, I believe, the first time that any librarian from outside 
the London area has served on the committee. It is a much-needed 
innovation, and may lead to the forming of a branch in Southampton 
or thereabouts to serve a stretch of the South Coast. The Associa- 
tion now boasts seventy-five members, and has a financial balance 
of {5 8s. 11d. There have been three meetings during the year 
at which the speakers were respectively Mrs. Beatrice King on 
“‘ Children’s Books in Russia,” the Editor of The Junior Bookshelf 
on “Children’s Book Publishing in America,” and Miss Noel 
Streatfeild on “‘ Reading as an Adventure.” 

In her remarks on children’s books and children’s libraries 
Miss Streatfeild was preaching to the converted, but when her 
paper is reprinted in the Library Assistant it will reach a wider 
public and may bring a few more converts. Miss Streatfeild was 
wise to point out to her audience of librarians that teachers cannot 
be expected to have a detailed knowledge of children’s books 
“ They are given no refresher courses in them as they are in other 
subjects.” So far as my experience and enquiries show it would 
seem that teachers are given no instruction of any description 
on the subject of children’s reading outside school text-books. 
The Association has sent to its members a list of thirty-two 
“ possibles ’ for the Carnegie Medal with seven ticles starred as 
‘ probables.” Thirty-two is an extremely generous proportion of 
the 1942 output. I should not be so kind. I should delete at least 
half of the ‘ possibles ’ as being obviously of too low a standard and 
four of the seven ‘ probables ’ would be demoted to the ‘ possibles.’ 
Indeed, I think that if I were asked to suggest a list of six ticles to be 
considered for the medal I should be unable to find them. 
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Reaims of Natural Science 
General Editor: F. H. C. Butler, M.A., M.Sc. 


The first two books in this important new series, 
describing the wonders of the world in which we live. 
Each volume is the work of an authority. Many illus- 
trations from drawings and photographs. 


Each 5/- net 
MAN’S UNWRITTEN PAST 


An Introduction to Pre-history. 
By Edith Plant, B.A. 
ANIMALS 


An Introduction to Zoology. 
By T. H. Savory, M.A. 








FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 








The Old Lion and other Stories 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
Illustrated by IRENE HAWKINS Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Look at this Bird 
Photographs and Text by REGINALD GAZE Crown 4to. 5s. 


Cuckoo Cherry Tree ALISON UTTLEY 

Illustrated by IRENE HAWKINS Large Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Ferryman CLAIRE BISHOP 

Illustrated by KURT WIESE 6-in. x 94-in. 5s. 

They Sailed by Night 1.a.SHEAD Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Blue Peter LEWITT AND HIM Demy Quarto. 6s. 
The Pigeon Ace 

Written and illustrated by ENID MARX. Crown Ato. 


Anthony and Antimacassar 
MARY AND ROLAND EMETT 
Illustrated by ROLAND EMETT Crown 4io. 6s. 


Silvanus Goes to Sea DOROTHY ANN LOVELL 
NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures. Crown 4to. 5s. 


Crossings WALTER DE LA MARE 
Decorations by GWEN RAVERAT Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


























The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BisHop, C. H. The Ferryman. Illus. by Kurt 


Wiese. 64 pp. 9x61, oblong boards. 
Faber. 5/- 

Mrs. Bishop shares. with Wanda Gag a keen appreciation 
of the dramatic effect that is produced by brevity and simplicity 
in folk tales, and she shows this perception in her own stories 
as is demonstrated by her earlier story The Five Chinese Brothers. 
After her many years experience in PHeure Joyeuse in Paris 
and in the New York Public Library she knows also exactly 
what young children like. In this latest story she takes an old 
theme, the outwitting of the Devil by a peasant, the climax 
coming at the end of an old French children’s game. In the 
illustrations Kurt Wiese is not at his best. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. Feather the Foal. MUlus. by the 
author. 32 pp. 9x7}, boards. Murray . 3/6 


Feather was a foal who wanted to be a “ merry-go-round- 
horse.” He found he didn’t like the experience. This slender 
theme gives Miss Englefield an opportunity to try her hand at 
colour lithography. Her pictures, pleasant enough, have 
little to distinguish them from a host of other such pictures. 
I prefer the uncoloured wood-cuts of her earlier books. These 
had character and with them the artist built up her reputation. 
It is, however, possible that young readers will prefer the less 
individual but coloured pictures of Feather the Foal. 


Hae, K. Orlando Buys a Farm. Illus. by the 


author. 32 pp. 14X10, limp boards. 
Country Life . ‘ 5/- 

Of the very small band of competent British artists 
working on picture books for children, I imagine Kathleen 
Hale to be the most popular. Into these latest adventures of 
Orlando and family Miss Hale has packed a great deal of 
humour in the unorthodox methods employed to brighten 
up a derelict farm. Very young readers will discover a host 
of amusing details and will enjoy the bright colours. The text 
is of less importance. 
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Ross, D. The Little Red Engine Gets a Name. 


Iilus. by Lewitt-Him. 22 PP. 9 x 7, oblong 
boards. Faber : : ; 5/- 


Both author and artists are to be congratulated on this 
book. Miss Ross has told her simple little story with humour. 
The theme is a familiar one, of a small, despised “ local ” 
achieving distinction over his majestic comrades, the main 
line “flyers,” but in Miss Ross’ hands it has a delightful 
freshness. The illustrations recall the same artists’ Locomotive 
which was the most distinguished picture book of a year or so 
ago. The humour of the story is caught and indeed amplified, 
and Lewitt-Him must have enjoyed themselves in their task. 
These pictures are examples of lithography at its best and will 
remind us of what can be done with colour when we tire of the 
spate of picture books that have recently been the vogue, 
pictures which have a sameness and starkness in their colouring 
that is alarming. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER NINE 


Buiss, H. C. Honourable Goat. IAllus. 151 pp. 


4x 5- Muller . : ‘ : 6/- 


This series of episodes in the career of a small Chinese 
boy and his pet goat provide what appears to be a true picture 
of Chinese life, or at least that part of it that is represented by 
a Mission Hospital. It has humour but it is not very lively. 
Children of eight may enjoy it. 


KRZEMIENIECKA, L. The Three Little Sisters. 


Illus. by H. Kruger. 54 pp. 9x 5#. Collins 5/- 


This very pleasant story comes to us from Poland. It is 
a fairy tale about three little girls who went out into the world 
to earn money to help their sick mother. It is, indeed, the old 
theme of virtue rewarded, of rebuffs and wicked old women, 
kindness done to the needy and a happy ending. Children of 
six and seven will love it. The pictures, in black and bright 
red, are very cheerful. 
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GorFELL, E. Bitty and the Bears. Illus. by Dorothy 

Burroughes. 84 pp. 7343. Murray ‘ 5/- 

Five teddy bears and a small doll, called Bitty, announce 
one day to their young owner that they intend to go off and 
earn their own living. So away they go, with a month as the 
time limit, to the nearest village, where they proceed to stock 
an empty shop by original, but hardly legal, methods. 

Their adventures in the shop and village are spontaneous 
and amusing, and will appeal to children of seven and eight 


years, though children of this age will find the vocabulary 
difficult. 


McKay, A. Riddleton Roundabout. Illus. 160 pp. 
7X5. Collins : — 2/6 


The author of this book is sixteen sail she has produced a 
story of a manor house family who make friends with two 
evacuees on a nearby farm. All the events are credible, but 
the plot lacks form, and although I give the author credit for 
not having introduced any improbable mysterious elements 
for the sake of excitement, it is unfortunate for her that 
ordinary everyday life needs skilful handling if it is not to 
sound rather dull. The illustrations by Stuart Tressillian are 
poor examples of this artist’s work and are badly reproduced. 


Moss, W. & B. H for Harry. Illus. by the 


authors. 32 pp. 10X74, oblong boards. 
Oxford . : . : ; ‘ : 3/6 


A concise and lucid account of the crew and equipment 
of a Hampden bomber and of what happens on an uneventful 
bombing raid on Germany. For boys who are just becoming 
interested in details of aircraft and their management, 


SHANKS, E. Elizabeth Goes Home. Illus. 7% PP. 
8x5. Gollancz 


A slight story of a dite is was comin from 
London. Elizabeth decided to go home and this little book 
tells of her adventures by the way and of further adventures 
during a subsequent country holiday. A well-told, convincing 
story that will be enjoyed by a fairly wide range of readers 
including grown-ups. 
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New Books 


Cruises & Caravans by Ella Maillart 


This autobiography ‘is an epic of what a brave spirit, willing 
for the utmost endurance and endeavour, and ready to make 
sacrifices. can accomplish.’—Parents’ Review. For older gitls 
who like travel and adventure. /llustrated. 8/6 


Jenny Spring by Ruth Clark 


‘Two children escape from an orphanage. and are hidden by 
the family at the manor. The story swings along briskly..— 
Spectator. \llustrated by Isobe! Morton-Sale. For ages 7-1!. 7/6 


Coming Spring 1943 
The Farmer by M. C. Carey 
Pictured by Marcia Lane Foster. An Everyday Book. 1/9 


The Silly Snail and Other Stories 


By Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead 
4 short stories, for younger children delightfully illustrated. 3/6 
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ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 
Collected by JOSEPH JACOBS 
Large Cr. 8vo. Illustrated by John Batten 12s. 6d. 


GREAT ADVENTURES IN HISTORY 
AND LEGEND 


FREDERICK S. HOPPIN 
Ilustrated by Edgar Wittmark. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HONOURABLE GOAT 
HELEN CORY BLISS 
Illustrated by Aldren Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESCAPE FOR TWO 
WILLIAM HARRIS 
Illustrated by Naomi Heather. Crown 8vo. ‘5s. 


FREDERICK MULLER, LTD. 
















































Tozer, K. Mumfie Marches On. Mlus. by the 


author. 172 pp. 8} 54. Murray . . 6/- 


I have always been fond of Mumfie. This dumpy little 
fellow is so brave, so ready to overcome his fears in the face 
of trials and dangers. 


In her latest book Miss Tozer has kept up a high standard. 
To me Mumfie Marches On is the most enjoyable of the series. 
The whole nursery is in action as members of the Home Guard. 
An airborne invasion is nipped in the bud and Hitler himself 
is captured by a ruse as amusing as it is the essence of nursery 
ingenuity. 

Mumfie himself does not monopolise the stage. All his 
friends play vital réles and their. young mistress, appearing 
from time to time, manipulates her puppets as any child will 
when left alone with her dolls and toys. After reading this 
cheerful book and enjoying many chuckles, I really felt I 
had spent one of the most enjoyable evenings of the year. The 
illustrations are as good as ever. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM NINE TO FOURTEEN 


B.B. The Littl Grey Men. Illus. by D. J. 


Watkins Pitchford. 202 pp. 8%x 52. Eyre 10/6 


This is a lovely book—a real book. 

Let me confess that I approached it with some doubts, 
prejudiced by the jacket, into thinking it might prove to be a 
horrid piece of whimsical invention. As I read on from page 
to age, however, even the fear that it might be a crib of The 
Wind in the Willows was laid to rest, and I found myself enjoying 
with all my heart the story of the gnomes’ great journey to the 
source of the Warwickshire brook. Here, I think, is some- 
thing permanent and lasting amid the misty phantasies and 
will o’ the wisps of children’s books. Not only is it a good 
story, but it is grounded so truly in the actual day-to-day 
life of the birds and little beasts of the countryside that many 
re-readings will still give new pleasure and reveal fresh 
beauties to enrich the mind of the reader. 
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I am glad the author wrote his introduction, and I hope 
children will recurn to it after they have read the book, and 
that they will follow his advice to “ make yourself as small as 
possible and keep very quiet and watch and wait by the 
streams and in the woods as I have done. And suddenly you 
will understand that the birds and wild animals are the Little 
People . . . water sprites such as wagtails and kingfishers, 
reed warblers, buntings, water-voles and water-shrews. And 
there are goblins! Watch the wood mice among the leaves, 
the hedgehog hunting at twilight, the squirrels swinging 
among the trees.” 

The author has a convincing style, writing straight- 
forwardly, with no adult reservations. He gets right into the 
skin of the gnomes, so that they appear fully alive in the 
three dimensions—as alive as any mole or water-rat. Their 
journey is fun. Their home in the roots of the oak tree is 
deliciously cosy and familiar—-though I felt the details of 
the wine cellar were a little out of the picture. The acquirirg 
of the good ship Jeannie Deans is a stroke of genius, and the 
reader who cannot enter into the gnomes’ delight in it must 
be dull of heart indeed. It is the supreme moment of fulfil- 
ment when a mere toy comes into its own, takes crew and 
cargo aboard, and steams off up-stream. 

I must say, however, that I could neither accept nor 
applaud the story of the killing of the giant. That seemed 
to me too great a liberty to take with the moralities, too 
desperate and too big an affair for the scale and scope of 
the story. 

All the same, it is a grand book, perfectly illustrated with 
woodcuts which are a joy in themselves. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Barne, K. We’'// Meet in England. Illus. by 





Steven Spurrier. 260 pp. 8} 5}. Hamish 
Hamilton . ‘ ; . 7/6 

This is an excellent story: exciting, topical—it concerns 
an escape from Nazi-occupied Norway in a small boat— 
easily and convincingly written, full of homely detail and 
admirable characterization which makes the story come 
alive. It is a book any girl from 10-14 will read with zest. 
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The opening scenes are laid in a Norwegian village. 
There is no striking attempt at local colour—certainly no 
crude scattering of foreign words and phrases to peg the 
scene. Home and village life are simple. Nazi occupation 
seems at first to make little difference. The children go to 
school. Mother is normally occupied—but Father is 
‘ missing.’ 

The German influence is soon felt, however, and the 
future of the older children is threatened. The Mother, a 
fine person, courageous and detached, urges her eldest 
boy and girl on, to the hazardous journey which is to take them 
away to freedom. The secret preparations are well described, 
with a restraint which, in itself, adds something to the atmos- 
phere. The children are good types, jolly, natural, capable. 
The big, silent Uncle, knowing everything, apparently 
impassive but actually the swiftly moving planner of many 
escapes, is an effective figure, deliberately kept shadowy so 
that he looms larger than life-size in the background. I was 
not so satisfied with the German agent, Pieters, who is rather 
too easily hoodwinked; nor with Wapping Billy who, 
perhaps on account of the illustrations, looked like something 
out of the Bab Ballads, remote altogether from the times. 
However, once aboard the little boat he proved an able ally 
and a veritable tower of strength. 

The author has used her talents for easy story-telling 
to good effect, and I warmly recommend her story. 
ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Boyrtston, H. D. Swe Barton: Superintendent 





Narse. Illus. 198 pp. 735. Lane . ; 7/6 

This book forms an excellent conclusion to the Sue 
Barton series. Its immediate predecessor, Rara/ Nurse, in 
postponing Sue’s expected marriage, gave me a feeling of 
disappointment and frustration, a feeling which I think will 
be shared by many girl readers. Fortunately Miss Boylston 
has not kept us waiting very long and it is pleasant to see Sue, 
now Mrs. Barry, continuing the good work in the setting 
which she improved and developed as a rural nurse. 

The presence of Marianna helps to give this volume the 
same verve, humour and excitement as its forerunners. The 
story is well handled and a sense of balance is preserved 
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throughout. Particularly valuable in these days is the picture 
of a young wife’s difficulties in adjusting the rival claims of 
career and marriage. There is freshness and originality to the 
end of the story and the reader never feels that the author has 
exhausted her invention. 


The whole Sue Barton series can be recommended for its 
unprejudiced and comprehensive presentment of nursing as a 
career. 


Hapatu, G. The Swinger. 254 pp. 735. Faber 6/- 


This is a so-called public school story with a war-time 
background. Forced to share the same hotel and head master, 
two schools endeavour, with singularly little foresight, to 
maintain their separate identities, even to the extent of 
appointing two sets of monitors or prefects and holding 
independent classes (a most uneconomic arrangement). The 
stage is thus set for many arguments over the finer points 
of school politics. 


In these surroundings we find The Swinger, a queer, 
sullen lad with a vile temper, who scowls his way through 
much talk and singularly little action, until, almost at the end 
of the book, he makes good by overcoming, single-handed, 
three hefty German spies. At the same time, he scares away 
a fourth—a German pilot, who selects that precise moment 
to land on the lonely moor. No wonder that the schools 
féte this hero of sixteen years and ten months, and that the 
A.T.C. now accepts him with open arms ! 

In common with most of its kind, this book has only one 
commendable feature—a really exciting description of sport. 
The favoured game in this case is rugby. 


HaGENn, V. W., and Hawkins, Q. Treasure of 


the Tortoise Islands. lus. 173 pp. 8} 54. 
Collins . ’ ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 4/- 


This is an excitimg and informative story of a hunt for 
buried treasure in the Tortoise or Galapagos Islands, a group 
of Pacific Islands with peculiar fauna and flora, a haunt of the 
early pirates and a source of inspiration to Charles Darwin. 
To these islands come two American lads with an ancient 
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map copied from the original in the British Museum. Douglas, 
the owner of the map, hopes that it will provide the clue to a 
pirates’ hoard. His hopes are realized, but not until both 
lads have lost their way and warded off the pangs of hunger 
and thirst by killing a tortoise, as the pirates did long ago. 


This is a book after a boy’s own heart, with well-tried 
ingredients and brisk action. A grown-up will carp at an 
overdose of fortuity that will pass unnoticed by the young 
reader. The illustrations by Antonio Sotomayer effectively 
depict the bizarre surroundings. 


Hicson, K. Cop Shooter. Illus. 288 pp. 9x 5. 


Oxford : ; ; ; . : 6/6 


Cop is a dog ian young Simon Shooter rescues as a 
puppy from a dust bin and insists on adopting to the annoyance 
of the parsimonious aunt with whom he lives. It is Cop who 
is instrumental in the departure of Simon from the dingy Credit 
Street and the care of Aunt Martha to the cottage by the sea 
where his sailor uncles treat him as an equal. 


Dog-owners will be interested in the details of Cop’s 
training and all children will find him a very lovable pup. 
The human characters are all well-drawn, though there is a 
tendency to caricature, for example, the village shopkeeper, 
Polly Ann Thus. The dialogue, somewhat abrupt in style, is 
convincing. There is an authentic atmosphere about the 
settings of town, sea and country life. Altogether this is a 
very genuine book, and it was a pleasure to handle such a well 
produced volume after.some of the weak-kneed war-time 
editions we see now. 


Ixin, M., and SEGAL, E. How Man Became a Giant. 


Trans. by Beatrice Kinhead. Illus. by A. 
Komarov. 248 pp. 745. Routledge ; 7/6 
M. Ilin’s standing as a writer for children is already 
recognized here. His new book conforms to the high standard 
set by his earlier works, both in his genius for snatching the 
fundamentals out of a vast accumulation of evidence and in the 
clarity of his presentation, which does not lose continuity 


of ideas in the transition to the simple statement. 
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Living Among Cannibals TOM HARRISSON 


An account of a year spent with the natives on Malekula. 
Ages 11 upwards. Jilustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


Burma Road Calling SERCOMBE GRIFFEN 


An exciting story of the Burma Road, of its maintenance, the 
transport difficulties, and some international intrigue. 
Ages 12 upwards. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Building an Empire L. LAMPREY 


The principles of Empire, with special reference to the growth 
of the British Commonwealth. For adolescents as well as adults. 
Maps. 6s. net. 


The Quest HELENE and FRANK DASH 


A documentary play, some of which is in French, of life in 
Occupied Brittany. Can be performed by older school children, 
amateur societies, etc. 2s. 6d. net. 
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‘A specially admirable story.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 


‘All very possible and convincing ...A pleasantly illus- 
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This story of man’s evolution can be read almost without 
effort by most children over ten, and by many younger. It is 
easily told, with an astonishing economy of words and very 
skilful manceuvring of masses of material to make neat 
points. As to the validity of his facts, I should say that from 
the scientific angle he is completely reliable, but at the same 
time it is as well to remember that, to be a Communist is, in 
theory, to be anti-Christian. Whether this is so, in fact, or 
not, I do not know, for I also admire greatly the spirit 
of the Russian people and, in particular, the initiative, capacity 
for independent thought and the patriotism of their young 
people. In this, however, as in earlier books, the adult reader 
can hardly be unaware of a certain bias though the child may 
well not recognize it. 

This translation, by the way, comes via America, and in 
changing examples given from familiar Russian ones to 
familiar American, the translator has not greatly helped the 
English child. The general run of the book is, however, 
sufficiently clear in itself to make quick contact with the child. 
ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Macuurg, J. A. N. Escape to Chungking. Illus. 


192 pp. 745. Oxford . 5/- 

This is the story of the escape of a British boy of fourteen 
from Tokyo to Chungking at the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and the Allies. His route covered the greater 
part of the Japanese Islands, Kowloon, and the advance lines 
of the Chinese Army, and was made possible by his Japanese 
disguise, a fluent command of the Japanese and Russian 
tongues, and a knowledge of Latin (for use on a Portuguese 
monk in China !). 

Although frankly a ‘thriller,’ this book gives some 
idea of life in modern Japan. For boys of about 11-14 years 


of age. 


NaEDSAM, V. The Stormy Petrel. Illus. 319 pp. 


72x 5. Collins : 8/6 
I am generally suspicious of stories with a Ruritanian 
flavour. Too often they are totally devoid of reality. But this 
book which continues the story of Dick, hero of The Black 
Riders, nick-named Stormy Petrel from his knack of being on 
the spot when there is trouble about, is an exception, Dick, 
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returning from school, remarks that the boys there seem to 
know little about real things. When asked to define “ real 
things ” he replies, “‘ everyday sort of things, finding one’s 
way in the dark, using a compass, picking a lock, making up 
one’s mind quickly, the sort of things one wants if one’s in a 
hurry ora tight corner.” That is the sort of boy Dick is, and 
there are plenty of tight corners in the book, for he becomes 
involved in plots against the life of his young emperor. This 
is an exciting story capably handled. 


Pye, V. Primrose Polly. Illus. by Richard 





Kennedy. 191 pp. 8} 5}. Faber & Faber 6/- 

I found this sadly disappointing after Miss Pye’s excellent 
earlier work. It gave me the impression of having been written 
in hurried snatches, on ideas insufficiently explored. They 
are good ideas which could have given depth and substance 
as well as atmosphere to the book—for instance, the Vicar 
with his pleasant interest in historical research; Primrose 
Polly’s cottage with its latent mystery, left (with astonishing 
simplicity) to the children. These should have made a grand 
story, but they remain mere incidents, just some more of the 
usual adventures expected in this type of book. 

On the other hand, I felt that the characterization was, 
on the whole, good. The Vicar is a real person, and Polly 
slips into perspective quite well. The children, too, are lively, 
personable creatures. 

It was curious to find war-time restrictions entirely 
ignored, although the period was not stated as pre-war. 
Camp planning on present rations must be fairly difficult, 
but to mention bananas seemed to lend an almost unreal air 
to the scene ! 

As a Londoner I am afraid 1 felt that the invention of 
the Underground game was really unwise if not anti-social. 
The game is a large-scale hide-and-seek, played on the Tube. 
In this case they chose Oxford Circus, Tottenham Court 
Road, Leicester Square, and Piccadilly Circus. The two 
sets of children chased one another in and out of moving trains, 
up and down escalators, etc., from station to station, just 
about six o’clock of a summer’s evening! (i.e., in the peak 
of the evening ‘ rush hour’). 

I so much liked Red Letter Holiday, I hope Miss Pye 
has a grand story up her sleeve for her next book, to make up 


for this one. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
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SpeRRY, A. Lost Lagoon. Illus, by the Author. 















160 pp. 846}. Bodley Head : ‘ 7/6 


There is little to say about this book except that it is a 
top-speed story of an adventurous voyage in the S: uth 
Seas. All the characters are adult except Judd Anders, the 
hero, who, at the age of seventeen, was left alone in the world, 
no child, but a tried sailor accustomed to meeting and dealing 
with the tricks and hazards of life at sea, round about the 
islands of the “ Dangerous Archipelago.” He had sailed 
them almost from his infancy with his father. 


The voyage described was undertaken impulsively and 
led him into the company of dangerous men. There are 
thrills in plenty and some mystery. The style follows an old 
tradition in boys’ stories, and accordingly, characterization 
is hardly attempted, the writing is undistinguished and the 
probabilities of life are disregarded. There is some promise, 
at the beginning, of a good background of native lore, etc., 
but this is not fulfilled. It remains, however, a good adventure 
story of the sea for boys of 9-11. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


CumMMING, P. On/’s Castle Farm. Illus. 


120 pp. Biack . ‘ 6/- 


I recollect from previous reading that of the many 
people who write about horses and farms Miss Cumming is 
an exception in that she does not sentimentalize, she tells 
a good tale, and her farms are real ones. In this new book, 
the theme of which is the improving of a neglected farm, 
the parts most strictly concerned with farm work are: the 
most convincing, the incidental excitements that go to make 
a more acceptable story being less satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
the whole is a pleasant, competent story of a farm in war- 
time that deserves a good reception. 





THE BRIDGE 


A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








MORE FICTION FOR “SERVICE OF YOUTH” GROUPS 


THE INCLUSION OF TITLES IN THIS LIST DOES NOT GUARANTEE 
THAT THEY ARE AT PESENT IN PRINT BUT THEY WILL BE FOUND 
IN MOST PUBLIC LIBRARIES. THE ANNOTATIONS ARE BORROWED 
FROM SEVERAL SOURCES AND THANKS ARE TENDERED TO ALL THE 
PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR THOSE SOURCES. 


Auncton, A. Mr. Jubenka. . ; Chatto 
How the life of a quiet village was ; disturbed by the arrival of a 
Balkan King escaping from a revolution. 

ANDERSON, M. High Tor ; : ‘ Putnam 
From a mountain in the Catskills you “weigh the cost of the 
machine age with the help of a ghostly Dutch crew in mirthful 
and mystic moments. 

BEaty, j. Swords in the Dawn . ; Harrap 
Anexciting story of Hengest and Horsa based on careful historical 
research. 


Bett, K. Ice Patrol. . , - Routledge 
A story of the U.S. Coastguard Service. 

Bettoc, H. The Green Overcoat ’ ‘ , . Arrowsmith 
A comic detective story. P 

Bennett, A. Buried Alive. . . ‘ Methuen 


A famous but eccentric painter assumes the name of his deceased 
valet, and has amusing experiences escaping society. 

BEsT, H. Flag of the Desert. ‘ . . Blackwell 
An adventure story laid in Nigeria where the author has worked 
for many years. 


Breniasz, J. Kuba and the Wolves. . Muller 
A vivid Polish story of a man who tamed three wolf cubs. 
Biccers, E. D. Keeper of the Keys . , . , Cassell 


Charlie Chan, famous Chinese detective, unravels the mystery 
of the death of an opera star. 
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ByrnE, D. Béind Raftery ‘ Low 
The love of a blind harpist for a beautiful Spanish woman. The 
scene is Ireland in the 18th century. 


CaTHER, W. Obscure Destinies . , Cassell 
A collection of short stories describing lite in French Canada. 
CuaseE, M. E. Silas Crockett . : . Collins 


A chronicle of four generations of a Maine seafaring family of 
fire integrity, whose fortunes fell as steam replaced sail. 

CHESTERTON, G. K. The Innocence of Father Brown Cassell 
Twelve stories of the efforts of Father Brown in unravelling 
mysteries. 

CHURCHILL, W. Richard Carvel] . 4 : . Macmillan 
A story of the American Revolution. _Pirate’s shackles, prison 
and a successful career are part of the hero’s varied fortune. 

CieuGH, S. Spring ; , Collins 
Three English children, on holiday in Italy, set out to circumvent 
the plans of two matchmaking mothers and in addition prevent 
the theft of a valuable painting. 


Connor, R. The Rock and the River ; ‘ ‘ Lane 
A romance of Quebec. 
ConraD, J. The Nigger of the Narcissus . , . Heinemann 


James Wait was an imposter from the evening when he joined 
the crew to the moment when, shrouded in sail-cloth, he left the 
ship. 

CorMaAcK, M. Wind of the Vikings. : , . Appleton 
An American girl finds a new life and romance when she goes to 
live with relatives on the treeless, sea-swept isle of Eday in the 
Orkneys. 

Land for My Sons.  . . Appleton 
A historical novel of the Pennsylvanian ‘frontier in the days of 
the American War of Independence. 

Cormack, M. and ALEXANDER, W.P. Jacques the Goatherd 

Appleton 





A picture of life in Switzerland. 

Craik, D. M. John Halifax, Gentleman . : = 
The story of the rise and fortune of a poor apprentice. 

Crane, S. The Red Badge of Courage . Cape 
One of the best war stories. When he enlisted Henry Fleming 
longed to be a hero. Ultimately he established his right to the 
red badge of courage. 
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Davis, J. No Other White Man . ° Murray 
A vivid account of the Lewis and Clark expedition across the 
U.S.A. at the beginning of the last century. 

De Morcan, W. Alice-for-Short . . . Heinemann 
A London waif is adopted into a rich, middle- “class family and a 
mysterious ring sheds some light on her family history. 

De Sexincourt, H. The Cricket Match . . Cape 

Village cricket charmingly and humorously described by a writer 

who knows a great deal about it. 


Divine, A. D. Fire in the Ice ‘ : ‘ . Blackwell 
Adventure in a modern whaling fleet in the Antarctic. 
Dopp, C. 1. Qween Anne’s Farthing ; - _ Jarrolds 


A further chronicle of the Farthing family explaining the origin 
of the curse. 

Doucias, G. The House of the Green Shutters — 
Life in rural Scotland during the middle of the last century. The 
story is dominated by the character of John Goulay, a mean, 
grasping bully. 

Duxe, W. King of the Highland Hearts . . - Chambers 

Scotland’s Heir . ; . Chambers 

Scotland’s heir is a story of the Jacobite Rising of the "45 with 

Bonnie Prince Charlie as the central figure. In King of the High- 

land Hearts the author follows the Prince’s career after Culloden, 

in wandering, escapes and finally exile. 





Eaton, J. Leader by Destiny ‘ ‘ Harrap 
A fictional biography of George Washington. 
Fatitapa, H. O/d Heart Goes on a Journey : ° Putnam 


The story of an absent-minded professor who goes to the assist- 
ance of an orphan god-daughter. 

Farjeon, E. Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard . Collins 
A very lovely collection of stories told by Martin Pippin, a 
wandering singer, to the six beauciful milkmaids in Farmer Giles’ 
apple orchard. 

Frome, D. Mr. Pinkerton Has a Clue. . . Longmans 
One of the bafflers featuring Mr. Evan Pinkerton, who is a well- 
known character in detective fiction. 


Garstin, C. The Penhales . . Heinemann 
An excellent adventure story set in Cornwall and the West Indies 
in the 18th century, with Otto Penhale, smuggler and pirate, as 
the central character. 
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HarrInGcTon, M. R. Dickon of the Lenape Indians . Bell 
Reconstructs the life of the tribe round about the year 1612. 
Contains many practical details of the tribal handicrafts. 

Harte, B. The Luck of Roaring Camp . : Chatto 
A story of the Californian gold-rush in the ’ 50s It has all the 
appearances of first-hand experience. 

HAWTHORNE, N. The Scarlet Letter . 
Puritan New England is here presented, its stern morality, and the 
relentless workings of conscience in one who seeks to conceal 
guilt and evade punishment. 

The House of Seven Gables ; — 
The mysterious workings of a hereditary curse ‘could not destroy 
the romance of Pheebe and her lover. 

Henry, O. The Four Million . ; ‘ ‘ Hodder 
Representative people from New York’s ‘millions are the charac- 
ters in these short stories, each of which is brief, pungent and 
neatly finished with a surprise ending. 

HERGESHEIMER, J]. The Limestone Tree . . . Heinemann 
A chronicle of a family on the Kentucky frontier through Indian 
raids, Revolutionary and Civil wars, duels, politics and love. 

Java Head. ‘ . Heinemann 
Gerrit Ammidon brought his lovely, highborn Manchu wife back 
to New England, an environment into which her simple though 
strange ideas did not fit. 

Hewett, M. The Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. 

Macmillan 
A picture of medizval life worked round the vital personality 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Hornunc, E. W. Raffles, Amateur Cracksman . Grayson 
Raffles may be said to be the father of all gentleman crooks of 
modern fiction. His various experiences and experiments on the 
path of crime are here set out. 

Hyne, C. J. C. Adventures of Captain Kettle . . Pearson 
The adventures of an old sea captain with bluff manners and a 
heart of gold. 








Irwin, M. Nome so Pretty. Chatto 
A re-creation of rural England in the reign of Charles II. 
Jacoss, W. W. Many Cargoes ‘ : Methuen 


Humorous pictures of the lives and loves of sailors, sea Captains 
and Thames bargees told in sailor’s lingo. 

james, M. R. Ghost Stories of an Antiquary . : Arnold 
Old tales of haunted houses and mysterious persons. 
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James, W. Smoky ; ; ‘ Scribner 
One of the very best “‘ horse ” stories.” “Tells of Smoky’ s birth 
on the range, his development into a prize cowhorse, his later 
adventures after being kidnapped and his final return to the range. 

Jenkins, H. Patricia Brent, Spinster . , Jenkins 
An attractive young spinster invents a soldier fiancé for the benefit 
of boarding house gossips, and finds herself involved in a series 
of highly romantic and humorous episodes. 

Jewett, S. O. The Country of the Pointed Firs ‘ Cape 

A study in New England character and life. A summer boarder 

in a house on the coast of Maine describes her holiday there. 





jounston, M. The Old Dominion ‘ , . Butterworth 
A romance of colonial Virginia. 
By Order of the Company . : ; . Butterworth 
Virginia in the 17th century. 
Kent, L. A. He went With Vasco da Gama . , Harrap 


An Irish youth sails with the explorer on his voyage in search 
for a sea route to India. 

He Went with Marco Polo . . Harrap 
The story of a young Venetian gondolier who accompanied 
Marco Polo on his travels. 











KrptinG, R. Debits and Credits . ‘ - Macmillar 
Realistic stories, mainly of the Great War. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. ‘ . Macmillan 
Anglo-Indian life among civil servants, officers and natives. 
Puck of Pook’s-Hill ‘ . Macmillan 


Puck re-creates the past for two children he meets on the South 

Downs. 

The Jungle Book . . Macmillan 
Mowgli is brought up in the jungle by 2 a wolf pack and learns 
the rules of the jungle. 

Continued in The Second Jungle Book. 

Lorts, N. Here was @ Man . , - Methuen 
A character was Raleigh, so rash, so headstrong, so lucky at firsi, 
equally devoted to wife and queen, but so thwarted in his life 
ambition that he died a disappointed man. 

Lonpvon, J. The Call of the Wild ' ‘ . Heinemann 
The dog- -hero loses his master and returns to the savage state 
in the Klondike. 

Lainc, A. The Sea Witch . ‘ . Butterworth 
A splendid story of the clipper-ship era. 
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LENANTON, C. S. M. Miss Barrett’s Elopement . : — 
The romance of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert enti: 

Lewis, E. Dew on the Grass ; . P. Davies 
Picnics, games, birthday parties and v isiting are everyday events 
for Delia, Maurice and Miriam, but for Lucy each is especially 
important because of the romantic people and delightful dreams 
she invents to amuse herself. 

Lewis, E. F. Ho Ming, Girl of New China . , Harrap 
Restless, eager Ho Ming, second daughter in a farmer’s family, 
is encouraged by her father to break with tradition and attend a 
mission school, and finally to become a nurse. 

Lucas, E. V. Over Bemerton’s ; An Easy-Going Chronicle. Methuen 
A genial picture of London life in the early years of this century. 

Mayor, C. Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall . . Macmillan 
An episode said to have occurred in a famous Derbyshire family 
when the daughter of the house ran away from home to marry 
the son of her father’s rival. 

MARQUAND, J. P. Think fast, Mr. Moto ‘ . Longmans 
Mr. Moto again operates in this story of international intrigue 
involving the smuggling of money into Manchuria. 

MASEFIELD, J. Jim Davis ; . . Wells, Gardner 
A small boy is carried off by Devon smugglers during the 
Napoleonic wars. 








Maurors, A. The Silence of Colonel Bramble. ; Lane 
Colonel Bramble . , ; ; Cape 
General Bramble . ‘ Lane 


Books which have become classics , describing the English soldier 
during the Great War as seen through the eyes of a French 
interpreter. 

MeAper, S. W. Trap-lines North . , . . Harrap 
Vividly told and well-illustrated story of two youths in the 
Canadian wilds. 

MELVILLE, H. Moby Dick. — 
Moby Dick is a ferocious white whale, pursued ii in a fury of 
revenge by Captain Ahab, whom he once attacked. 

—— Typee. ‘ a 
The adventures of two American youths who deserted their ship 
on an island in the South Seas. 


MERRIMAN, H. S. In Kedar’s Tents. . , . ° Murray 
A story of the Carlists in the early igth century. 
—— Barlasch of the Guard . , . Marray 


The French occupation of Danzig between 1812- 1813. 
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Mitcuison, N. The Conquered  . Cape 

The story of Gaul during Caesar’s wars, :, 58- -46 B. c 

— Cloud Cuckoo Island. Cape 
Describes Greece and the Islands of the ‘Aegean Sea in the Fifth 
Century. 

MonraGug, C. E. A Hind let Loose . ‘ P Methuen 
An amusing tale of a journalist who wrote the editorials of two 
rival newspapers. 

Morrison, L. The Lost Queen of Egypt ‘ Secker 
A story of Egypt under the Pharaoh, Akhenaten, of his daughters 
and of the gay girl who reigned w ith young King Tutankhamon. 


Mukerji, D. G. Gay-neck . ‘ ‘ Dent 
An Indian boy’s personal experience in training a beautiful pigeon 
who played a part in the Great War. 

Munpy, T. King of the Khyber Rifles ‘ , . Hutchinson 
The perilous adventures of an English secret service agent in 
India at the outbreak of the Great War. 


Murray, D. L. Trampeter Sound . ‘ Hodder 
Romantic Mark Woodrofe faces the cruel realism of a soldier’s 
life, and as a trumpeter sees vigorous action in the charge of the 
Light Brigade. 

O’Brien, J. Corporal Corey of the Royal Canadian Mounted Harrap 
A lively story of the Canadian police. 

Oman, C. Alfred, King of the English. Dent 
Through the eyes of Danewulf, keeper of the Royal dogs, the 
life and personality of King Alfred are shown from childhood 
to middle age. 

Puiuurps, J. S. Malay Adventure. , Nedlson 
A “ straight ” adventure story but with accurate descriptions of 
Malay jungle life. 

Por, E. A. Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
Weird tales of horror and mystery. 

Ross, M. I. Greentree Downs , - Routledge 
Mystery, adventure and romance await the four Turner orphans 
in Australia, where they go to live with their uncle whom they 
have never seen. 

Scott; Sir W. The Talisman. ; — 
How a brave Scottish knight, a crusader with Richard Lion- 
heart, was rescued by the mysterious owner of a life-giving 
“Talisman ” and thus enabled to save and serve his king. 
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— Kenilworth — 
The story of Amy Robsart is set in an extravagantly gorgeous 
nee at Kenilworth Castle. 

Scott, J. M. Snowstone R : . Hodder 
The Pcl of a Cambridge student and journalist in 
Greenland. 

Service, R. W. The Trail of ’98 ‘ ‘ . Benn 
A story of the Klondike gold-rush. 

SmitH, S. S.. The Falcon Mystery . ; Secker 
A story of the Hungarian plains in w hich two herdsmen use their 
trained falcons in unravelling a mystery. 

STAPLEDON, O. Odd John , : Methuen 
A story of a superman born into the world of to-day. 


STEPHENS, J. The Charwoman’s Daughter . . Macmillan 
A fanciful story, full of humorous insight, telling of ‘‘ Mary 
Make-believe,” the dreamy imaginative daughter of an Irish 
charwoman. 

STEVENSON, R. L. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
The ability of Dr. Jekyll to change his personality from ood to 
evil, through the use of a chemical, brings horror into the lives 
of those he encounters as Mr. Hyde. 

StronGc, L. A. G. Henry of Agincourt . ‘ , Nelson 
A good picture of the great monarch. . 

Sucimoro, E. I. A Daughter of the Samurai . . Hutchinson 

A vivid picture of the home life of a Samurai family in northern 
Japan and an interesting portrayal of the experiences in America 
of a broad-minded Japanese woman. 

TARKINGTON, B. Alice Adams ' : ‘ . Appleton 
An ambitious girl makes an efforc to live up to the standards of 


her childhood friends whose fortunes have grown with the home 
town. 


—— Penrod ; . Appleton 
Tar fights, bashful beaux, playing circus and most of all the 
famous Penrod and his crony Sam make this book always 
humorous to read. 


—— Monsieur Beaucaire — . Appleton 
A combination of circumstances convinces the Duke of Orleans 
thac he loves the sweet cousin whose devotion he had scorned, 

THACKERAY, W. M. Vanity Fair 
A satiric picture of London society in the Nineteenth Century. 
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—— Henry Esmond . — 
A novel of the period of Queen Anne cold by Henry Esmond, a 
supporter of the Jacobite cause. 

Twain, M. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. , Chatto 
Real boys and their escapades ; fun at playing pirates, robbers 
and outlaws and the accidental discovery of a real villain and 
his hidden treasure. 

The Prince and the Pauper : ; Chatto 
Edward VI in his boyhood changes clothes with a ragamuffin, 
As a result both boys have startling experiences, with the 
coronation of one as a climax. 

—— The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn ‘ . Chatto 
Huck Finn, with his dog and his friend Negro Jim, drifts down 
the Mississippi into innumerable adventures. 

VacHELL, H. M. Quinneys . , / Murray 
Joe Quinney, antique dealer, is saved from a very dubious 
course of action by his love for his — 

Watutace, L. Ben Har . ‘ — 
The hero sent to the galleys for life, escapes ina great sea battle, 
wins a breath-taking chariot race, becomes a follower of Christ 
and witnesses his execution. 

Wess, M. Precious Bane : Cape 
A powerful and original story of the Welsh border country. 
Weis, H. G. The War of the Worlds . . . Heinemann 
Strange, terrible men from Mars arrive on earth in mechanical 
cylinders and spread death and destruction ona terrorized fleeing 

English populace. 

—— The Time Machine ° . . Collins 
A mechanical device carries us into the future. 

Weyman, S. J. Gentleman of France P — 
A story of the times of Henry of Navarre with court intrigues, 
hair-breadth escapes and the dreaded plague as excitement. 

WHEELER, B. My Brother was Mozart . ; ‘ Murray 
A fictional biography of the composer. 

Wurrecuurcn, V. L. A Bishop Out of Residence . — 
Humorous experiences of a disguised bishop in charge of a 
small rural parish. 

Wiiuiams, U. M. Peter and the Wanderlust. ‘ Harrap 
A journey by motor-car in the English countryside. 
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A new moral and religious series 


b 
ENID BLYTON 


The first two volumes : 


The Land of Far-Beyond 
Miss Blyton has never written a more enthralling 
book for children than this new adventure story 
based on the idea of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
ilustrated. 5s. net 


The Children’s Life of Christ 


The beautiful story of Christ’s life is presented 
to children in Miss Blyton’s well-known simple 
and straightforward style. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
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A corker—with gorgeous illustrations ! 


The Great Geppy 
By WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS. 


Geppy is an Arab horse with vertical red stripes, talks like you 
and I, and is a detective. The Listener calls him “ A triumph. 
The drawings are very beautiful; the text is witty; the plot 
is novel, unexpected and satisfying, original beyond dreams. 
A striped horse is sent to solve a circus burglary. What more 
could a boy or girl want?” Illustrated in colour and black 
and white. end printing. 7s. 6d. 


For your younger brother and sister 


Cockle Button, Cockle Ben 


By RICHARD PHIPPS. Pictures by GLADYS M. REES. 


“ Gay and delightful. The stories are varied in subject, and 
told with taste, verve and simplicity. An attractive book, 
rather ‘ out of the ordinary.’ ”’—VYorkshire Post. Illustrated in 
colour and black and white. 5th printing. 7s. 6d. 
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able to offer. 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 


Librarians have expressed surprise 
and pleasure at the excellent range 


of children’s books we are still 


But it is not 


our especial interest and we make 
it a point of honour to be able 
to supply all there are available. 
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